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KEY ECONOMIC INDICATORS 
in millions of U.S. dollars unless noted 
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SUMMARY: Last year brought restrictions on economic growth in 
Cameroon. A significant portion of the slowdown was due to the 
decrease in oil prices in 1986, the drop in prices for agricultural 
products such as cocoa and coffee, and the fall of the dollar. The 
reduction of available resources has revealed the weaknesses in the 
management of the Cameroonian economy. The government is 
responding, however, with a tighter budget and with structural 
adjustment measures. 


The Cameroonian Government, under the leadership of President Paul 
Biya, has moved to address both the problem of decreased revenues 
and that of an inefficient bureaucracy. The President has stressed 
in public interviews that these hard times call for rigorous 
sacrifices. The 1987/88 budget reflects a significant drop in both 
revenues and expenditures. The government has cut costs of the 
bureaucracy by trimming perks such as vehicles and telephone usage. 
Taxes on imports and some locally produced items have been 
increased, and measures have been introduced to reduce avoidance of 
these and customs duties. The President has established an 
organizational structure at the ministerial level, headed by loyal 
technocrats and dedicated to managing an economy in crisis. 


Cameroon faces grave problems. In the short term, reduced revenues 
and lack of liquidity will hamper the government in both its 
operations and investment. The underlying strength of Cameroon's 


agriculture sector, however, remains unchanged. The manufacturing 
sector has grown during the 1980s. External debt is still at 
manageable levels. Fiscal year 1987-88 is proving as difficult as 
foreseen, but with some recovery in prices of Cameroon's exports, 
the future should be more cheerful. 


ECONOMIC PERFORMANCE 


Cameroon benefitted from sustained economic growth from its 
independence in 1960 through 1985. Post independence growth in GDP 
averaged 2.8 percent per year during the late 1970s and early 1980s 
due to the coming on stream of Cameroon's small but domestically 
Significant offshore oil industry. In 1985 GDP grew by 7.8 percent 
in real terms. By 1987, the contraction in the economy had reduced 
the GDP growth rate to 0.6 percent, and that contraction in growth 
rate is expected to continue in 1988. Long-range estimates show 
some recovery, based on a recovery in the prices of agricultural 
products and oil. 


The country's sustained economic growth translated into significant 
per capita growth as well. In dollar terms, GNP per capita reached 
$1,075 in 1986 (International Monetary Fund estimate), ranking 
Cameroon in the World Bank's "middle income" category of developing 
countries. U.S. dollar figures show significant fluctuations 
reflecting the high value of the dollar in 1984 and 1985 and the 
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substantially lower value of the dollar in 1986 and 1987 when 
compared to the CFA franc (CFAF). 


Among the factors which contributed to Cameroon's growth during the 
first half of the decade were the country's rich and diverse 
agricultural base and basic food self-sufficiency; the government's 
inclination to accord the private sector a significant role in the 
development effort; an increasing reliance on market forces for 
determining prices; and prudent monetary and fiscal policies. 
Relatively high levels of investment also greatly contributed to 
sustained growth. And finally, until 1986, there was a fortuitous 
injection of oil wealth into the economy to pick up the slack as 
growth in other sectors began to soften, 


With decreased government revenues in 1986 and 1987, public 
investment has had to shrink. At the same time, the private sector, 
although certainly a vital and active part of the economy, has been 
hindered by the government's continuing failure to pay its domestic 
bills. The Government of Cameroon makes a point of paying its 
foreign debts. The agricultural sector continues to provide for the 
populace, but agricultural products bring in much less in export 
earnings. Lack of liquidity in the banking system has decreased 
lending drastically. 


The status of the off-budget account maintained by the Presidency 
and consisting primarily of oil revenues is unknown. Given the 
probable budget deficits in 1985 and 1986, the rate of spending that 
can be determined, and the fall of oil prices, the account may have 
been drained. 


Cameroon's political stability and national cohesiveness have been 
essential components of its successful development record. The 
philosophy guiding Cameroon's development is "planned liberalism" (a 
mixed economy where the private sector has significant leeway, but 
must operate within priorities established by the government) as a 
means of achieving "self-reliant development." 


Economic planning is managed through a series of 5-year plans. The 
current Sixth Development Plan (1986-91) stresses balanced 
development and designates agriculture as the basis of the country's 
future. A full forty two percent of the current Plan's financial 
requirements is to be provided by the private sector, both domestic 
and foreign. Many observers see a definite trend towards less 
planning and more liberalism in the economic policies of President 
Biya. 
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The President has also name highly regarded technocrats to head the 
Commerce and Industry, Planning and Regional Development, Finance 
and Agriculture Ministries and has created a new ministry for 
Stabilization. The government is moving faster in promoting reform; 
less State involvement in economic activity; and measured but 
accelerated development. These directions in economic policy-making 
and implementation should make Cameroon increasingly attractive to 
the international business community. 


Cameroon's traditionally cautious fiscal policy (see section on 
budget below) and its prudent exercise of what limited monetary 
policy autonomy is possible within the context of its membership in 
the African Financial Community (CFA) have contributed significantly 
to the country's success. The current economic problems have 
affected Cameroon's position even there, however. As a member of 
the CFA zone, Cameroon shares a central bank (Banque des Etats de 
l'Afrique Centrale, or BEAC) with other francophone countries of the 
region and with France as a major participant and currency 
guarantor. The member countries (Cameroon, Gabon, Central African 
Republic, Congo, and Equatorial Guinea) have a common currency -- 
the CFA franc -- which is pegged to the French franc (1 FF = 50 
CFAF) and is, for all legal and practical purposes, fully 
convertible and transferable without restriction. This arrangement 
gives Cameroon obvious advantages in its international trading and 
financial relationships. The BEAC itself moved into deficit 
vis-a-vis the French treasury during the last year, in large part 
because of the Cameroonian trade deficit. Member countries met in 
early 1988 and agreed on measures to support the CFAF and the 
central bank. 


NATIONAL BUDGET 


Cameroon's fiscal year 1987/88 budget is balanced at 650 billion CFA 
francs, or approximately $2.17 billion at the current exchange rate 
(US$1 = 300 CFAF). The FY 1987-88 budget level is 18.75 percent 
lower than last year's in current CFA francs, and reflects the 
government's commitment to cutting the budget deficit and trying to 
live within its means. It is anticipated that there will again be a 
shortfall of CFAF 211 billion. As in prior years, this will be 
financed through a combination of foreign borrowing and domestic 
arrears. 


Cameroon's budget is divided into recurrent and investment 
accounts. The recurrent budget for FY 1988 is CFAF 400 billion 
while investment budget stands at CFAF 250 billion. These figures 
represent 13.1 percent and 26.5 percent drops respectively and 
contrast significantly with last year's increases in both accounts. 
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This year's budget was presented by President Biya as an austerity 
plan and is one more indication of his determination to address the 
economic problems of Cameroon with vigor. 


The FY 1988 budget continues to allocate a large portion of the 
resources to a few functions. The Ministry of National Education is 
to receive 16.7 percent of the total recurrent account. While this 
is a decrease from the sum allocated last year, the education 
allotment has suffered least of the major recipients of funds. 


The Ministry of the Armed Forces receives 11.2 percent, the Ministry 
of Public Health 6.4 percent and the Attached Services of the 
President 6 percent. "Transfer Expenditures" take the greatest 
share of the overall recurrent budget at 19.9 percent. Of this 
amount, the bulk goes to government intervention, i.e., support to 
state sponsored entities including parastatals. The Transfer 
expenditures account, like the others listed above, has been 


drastically cut from CFAF 104 billion in FY 1987 to CFAF 79.8 
billion in FY 1988. 


The investment portion of the budget is CFAF 250 billion, a decrease 
of 26.4 percent from the 1986-87 allotment. The sum allocated to 
external debt service, however, has been increased by 50 percent to 
CFAF 150 billion. The sum is 60 percent of the investment budget 
and reflects the concern generated by the dramatically worsened debt 
service ratio, caused by the decline in export earnings. It also 
reflects anticipated recourse by some parastatals to government 
guaranteed financing. The severely cut development budget will mean 
a drastic slowdown in infrastructure building and rural 

development. 


Direct and allied taxes (personal income, turnover and company 
taxes) provided 31.2 percent of government revenues in 1987-88. 
Customs collections continued to contribute a significant share of 
revenues as well, at 31 percent. 


The third largest source of revenues is oil royalties at 23 percent 
of the whole. While this represents a larger proportion of the 
budget than was contributed by that source last year, the raw value 
is the same at CFAF 150 billion and is in fact a drop from the level 
of CFAF 159 billion in 1985-86. Only the royalty and fees component 
of Cameroon's oil income is channeled through the budget directly. 
Proceeds from production-sharing arrangements are kept in the 
special off-budget account controlled by the Presidency. The 
published annual budget has never indicated to what uses those 
amounts are put. In the past, they have been used for special 
capital projects and for subsidies to parastatal organizations. 
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The probable depletion of this account will further limit government 
investment. 


Government figures place the 1986-87 budget deficit at about 

CFAF 413 billion. The government has committed itself to bring that 
deficit down to CFAF 111 billion by 1992, and the Fy 1988 budget is 
a step in that direction. It is still not realistic, however, 
either in projected revenues or in operating expenditures. Although 
the current budget is just one response to the worsened economic 
straits Cameroon finds itself in, experts have questioned whether 
the responses undertaken are not insufficient and late in coming. 


EXPORT ACCOUNTS 


Official estimates of Cameroon's balance of payments, especially of 
petroleum exports, capital movements and services, are subject to 
Significant errors and omissions and should therefore be treated 
with caution, Mainly due to oil export revenues, Cameroon was able 
to maintain an improving balance-of-payments position through the 
first half of the decade. With the erosion of oil prices in 1986, 
the country's current account has gone into deficit and is not 
projected to show a positive balance in the near future. External 
debt figures, also imprecise, remain low for Sub-Saharan Africa. As 
a percentage of GDP however, the country's debt burden has grown. 
The debt service ratio since 1985 is estimated to have increased 
Significantly, to as high as 23 percent. 


Major Exports 


In the decade since Cameroon began commercial exploitation of its 
oil fields petroleum has come to dominate the country's export 
structure. Through 1985, crude oil exports increased steadily. 
Although official petroleum statistics are difficult to obtain and 
are considerably understated, best estimates put production at 9.2 
million tons of crude in 1985 and 8.7 million tons in 1986. 
Production for 1987 may have been as low as 8 million tons, 
Earnings have also fallen, not only because of the drop in 
production but more importantly because of the fall in oil prices 
and in the value of the dollar. Cameroon earned about $780 million 
from oil in 1986, as opposed to $1.4 billion in 1985. Figures for 
1987 should show some improvement, given a recovery in prices, 


Agricultural commodities have always been a principal source of 
export earnings with cocoa, coffee and wood constituting a 
substantial proportion of total exports by value. Notwithstanding 
the low prices for such products, they provided a greater proportion 
of export earnings in 1986 than in previous years, due to lower 
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petroleum sector revenues. Other traditional agricultural exports 
include cotton, rubber and bananas. Cameroon's banana industry may 
be revitalized so as to contribute more in the future, due to a 
recently signed agreement with Del Monte. 


According to Cameroonian statistics, the Netherlands was the 
country's leading customer in 1986, taking 25.5 percent of 
Cameroon's exports as opposed to 1.6 percent for the United States. 
The European Community (EC) as a whole is shown by official figures 
to have purchased well over half of Cameroon's output. While the EC 
is certainly a major customer (as a result of favorable treatment 
under the Lome Convention), the Cameroonian figures are unreliable. 
U.S. Department of Commerce figures on U.S. imports from Cameroon 
show a value over 10 times that reported by Cameroon for its exports 
to the United States. 


Imports 


The European Community is also the largest supplier of goods to 
Cameroon, providing about 70 percent of the total in value, 
according to government numbers. Approximately 50 percent originate 
in France and both West Germany and Japan are ahead of the United 
States, which has less than a 6 percent share. U.S. Department of 
Commerce figures show, however, that the United States exported 

$33 million in goods to Cameroon in 1986, down from $68.4 million in 


1985. the largest category of imports was machinery, followed by 
transportation equipment and chemical products. Importation of 
household consumption products and small electronic goods has 
continued to grow. In January 1988, the government increased taxes 
on all imports (ranging from up to 150 percent of net value) in an 
effort to encourage the consumption of locally produced goods and to 
earn additional, badly needed revenues. 


Balance of Payments 


Official statistics show that the net services deficit has continued 
to rise, increasing by more than 30 percent in local currency terms 
in 1986. Although off-budget petroleum revenues still offset the 
effects of this deficit, shrinking oil earnings, combined with the 
crisis in cash crop prices caused the current account balance to 
worsen with a negative balance of about $330 million in 1986. A 
healthy capital account kept the overall balance-of-payments 


positive, but preliminary figures show a drastic reversal of that 
trend in fiscal 1987. 





EXTERNAL DEBT 


Cameroon's external public debt grew rapidly during the 1970s. As 
the petroleum sector came fully on line in the early 1980s, the 
government came to rely on oil income (reported and unreported) to 
finance development; the growth in public indebtedness slowed 
significantly. 


The Institute of International Finance sets Cameroon's total 
external public debt in 1986 as just under $2.9 billion, up from 
about $2.65 billion in 1985. Preliminary official figures show a 
total public debt for 1987 of $3.2 billion, with $500 million 
uncalled. This represents 20.3 percent of GDP. 


The ratio of debt service to exports of goods and services depends 
on assumptions made about the level of earnings. Official sources 
have claimed a ratio of 12-14 percent until 2 years ago. The figure 
for 1986 jumped to 23 percent (18 percent when adjusted by 
unreported oil income). The Institute of International Finance, 
however, has pegged the debt-service ratio at a much higher level 
during the 1980s, setting it at 17.4 percent in 1982, and projecting 
a figure of 35.4 percent for 1988. The 1987/88 budget allots 23 
percent of revenues to debt service. 


Cameroon is committed to preventing a new jump in overall public 
debt and to meeting its debt service obligations, as it has always 
done. Efforts are being made to tighten fiscal policy and raise 
revenues, even in the face of the continuing export earnings 
crisis. Nonetheless, the country's current level of indebtedness 
will constitute an increasingly heavy burden, 


SECTORAL REVIEW 


Agriculture 


Agriculture remains the most important economic sector in Cameroon, 
employing close to 80 percent of the active labor force, and 
contributing about half of export receipts, according to government 
figures. Cameroon has one of the most broad-based agricultural 
sectors in Africa. Besides being virtually self-sufficient in food, 
the nation is an important exporter of cocoa and coffee, and also 
produces cotton, rubber, bananas, and palm oil. Plantation farming 
has not been entirely successful and the smallholder peasant still 
accounts for 90 percent of production, 


The agricultural sector's relative contribution to GDP decreased 
throughout the first half of this decade, as a result both of the 
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increasing importance of the petroleum sector and of poor weather 
conditions affecting production. Levels of production during 
1985-86 rose for most crops, but were down for robusta coffee (the 
bulk of coffee grown) and rubber. Production of all crops rose in 
1986/87. The National Produce Marketing Board has managed to keep 
prices to farmers stabilized, although world prices for Cameroon's 
cash crops are down. 


Fishing 


Although fish catches decreased in the first few years of this 
decade, domestic fish production did reach 99,000 metric tons in 
1986. This is evenly split between fresh water and ocean fishing. 
Industrial fishing is responsible for only a fraction of the ocean's 
contribution: the bulk comes from artisanal fishing. Early 1988 saw 
an agreement with an Italian firm to promote industrial fishing in 
Cameroon's waters. Pisciculture continues to contribute to 


production and thus has become a recent area of interest for U.S. 
investors. 


Timber 


Cameroon has timber resources of about 20 million hectares. 
Inadequate transportation facilities and weak world demand have 


hindered full development of this resource. The government has 
instituted incentives for production, and exploitation has 
increased. A paper pulp factor, CELLUCAM, which opened in 1981 as a 
parastatal, closed in 1986. It may be reopened as a private 
enterprise in the future. 


The Sixth Development Plan emphasizes the agriculture sector as did 
all prior plans. Particularly given the potential depletion of 
petroleum reserves, agricultural production will have to provide 
export earnings as well as sustenance. The government plans to 
encourage the increase in the number of small-to-medium size 
plantations, to introduce methods to stimulate production and to 
emphasize agro-industrial crops. 


Hydrocarbons 


Oil has been the major impetus of Cameroonian growth in this decade 
and a key generator of export revenues and financial resources for 
the economy. Lower world oil prices since 1985 and reduced 
production have sharply reduced the level of petroleum income. 
Earnings dropped by an estimated 60 percent in 1986. Exact figures 
are difficult to obtain, since Cameroon has traditionally 
underreported oil earnings and has deposited most of those earnings 
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in the off-budget account. Since 1986, prices have partially 
recovered, but production has continued to fall, from a high of 9 
million tons in 1985 to a level of about 8 million tons in 1987. 
Cameroon's ultimately recoverable reserves have been calculated at 
103 million tons, of which 55 million have been taken. Failing new 
discoveries, the country could lose its status as an oil producer by 
the end of the century. Exploration efforts have been minimal 
recently, while private producers renegotiate their positions 
vis-a-vis the government. 


Substantial quantities of natural gas (as much as 10 billion cubic 
meters) have been discovered in Cameroon, but the gas has not been 
exploited due to lack of demand and low world prices. Plans for a 
multibillion liquefied natural gas (LNG) plant near Kribi are on the 
shelf, although the government has begun a study to consider how 
this untapped resource could be put to use. 


In order to ensure exploitation of Cameroon's oil and gas resources 
according to its own national priorities, the government created the 
National Hydrocarbons Corporation (SNH) in 1980. SNH holds equity 
shares in local petroleum companies in partnership with 
international oil companies, assumes shares of production, and 
markets the country's crude oil. Major international oil companies 
involved in Cameroon's offshore petroleum exploration and 


development effort include U.S. Shell (Pecten), Mobil, Gulf, Total, 
and Elf-Serepca, 


Other Minerals 


Cameroon has deposits of iron ore, bauxite, copper, nickel, chrome, 
platinum, gold, diamonds, and uranium. Studies are underway to 
determine production feasibility for these resources. 


Manufacturing 


Cameroon has a relatively large and varied manufacturing sector, 
geared to a large extent to the local market. Leading industries 
include food processing, beverages (beer consumption is one 
indicator of the overall health of the country's economy), tobacco, 
textiles and shoes. From 1978 through 1986, the manufacturing 
sector recorded an average annual growth of 7.3 percent. In 1986, 
manufacturing (including electricity, water, and gas) contributed 12 
percent of GDP. 


Small and medium-sized enterprises make up most of the Cameroonian 
private sector in manufacturing, while the large and dominant 
companies tend to be government and foreign-owned. The government 
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participates, through the Societe Nationale d'Investissements (SNI), 
in about 60 companies in most economic sectors. Parastatal 
industries have, however, traditionally been a burden on the 
economy, Plagued by poor management and inefficient use of 
resources. The government has undertaken to restructure the 
parastatal system, privatizing those companies which operate in the 
competitive sectors. 


Transportation 


Cameroon has about 33,000 kilometers of roads, of which 3000 
kilometers are paved. Adequate roads connect Yaounde and Douala 
(the commercial capital), Yaounde with most provincial cities in the 
south and central areas, and Ngaoundere with the cities of the 
north, Although there is no adequate direct auto route from Yaounde 
to Ngaoundere, the TransCameroon Railroad connects the two cities. 
The country has 1115 kilometers of track in service, including the 
newly renovated Yaounde-Douala tracks. 


Domestic flights are offered by CAMAIR, the national airline. 

CAMAIR flies international routes as well, and several international 
airlines provide service between Douala, the primary international 
airport, and cities in Europe and Africa. In early 1988, CAMAIR 
added an international flight which enters Cameroon at Garoua in the 
North, 


Banking 


The banking sector has suffered disproportionately in the general 
downturn of the economy. Government deposits had been their primary 
source of working capital, with government savings traditionally 
valued at 20 percent of GNP. In the wake of reduced income, the 
government has drawn down its accounts, becoming a net dissaver and 
leaving the local banks in a severe liquidity cyisis. The sector 
has never been strong, dependent upon the government and 
international businesses rather than indigenous savings for 
deposits. It is now encumbered by large amounts of uncollectable 
debts, some of which are legacies from the Ahidjo era. Because of 
liquidity problems, banks often cannot pay on checks drawn on them, 
resulting in public distrust of the institutions. 


Many Cameroonians prefer to rely on the tontine system. These 
informal credit unions generally consist of members from the same 
tribal or social group and operate through periodic contributions. 
Through social pressure to conform to the unusually strict loan 
repayment requirements, the tontines manage to operate efficiently 
and without significant bad loan burdens, 
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Cameroon is a member of the Banque des Etats de l'Afrique Centrale 
(BEAC), the central bank for the region. In addition there are ten 
commercial banks, 1 development bank and several institutions 
providing specialized credit. 


CURRENT CONCERNS AND PROSPECTS 


Despite excellent progress over the past decade, the recent crisis 
in oil and primary products prices has revealed how fragile 
Cameroon's economy is. Last year brought no relief to a country so 
reliant on natural resources and cash crops. Cameroon's current 
(and diminishing) hydrocarbon income, diversified agricultural 
sector, virtual food self-sufficiency, and growing industrial and 
service sectors cannot alone assure the transition to a diversified 
and well-structured economy. A high population growth rate, 
underemployment and unemployment, dim job prospects for school 
leavers, rapid urbanization, inadequate infrastructure, and overall 
low absorptive capacity plague the country. The government has 
achieved some success in avoiding certain consequences of an 
oil-based economy, which can produce atrophy in other productive 
activities, particularly agriculture. The sharp decrease in oil 
profits has shown the extent, however, to which Cameroon was 
dependent on that wealth for financing further development. 


The Biya government has, since it inception, attempted to inculcate 
in citizens of Cameroon a sense of self-discipline and rigor. The 
President continued in 1987 to exhort his countrymen to take 
responsibility for combating the country's economic crisis. Prior 
years' speeches and warnings against inefficiency, corruption and 
overconsumption have been followed by action. Taxes have been 
imposed on imports and luxuries, public spending is under scrutiny, 
and the parastatals are being reviewed with the goal of privatizing 
all but those in public service, the hydrocarbon industry and raw 
materials. Progress will be slow, however, given the traditionally 
bloated bureaucracy, which resists measures taken to improve 
efficiency. 


The Cameroonian bureaucracy is behind many problems of current 
concern. It is renowned for the slowness with which it draws down 
credits; the last several years have seen sums not drawn and spent 
carried forward in the new year's budget. The bureaucracy is also 
slow in paying its bills, but administrative inefficiency has not 
been the only reason for the government's failure to pay for goods 
and services. Lack of funds caused the government to incur a large 
amount of indebtedness (estimated at CFAF 160 billion) to the 
private sector during the course of 1987. Following a meeting with 
private creditors last summer, the Ministry of Finance has had all 
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unpaid bills under review. While negotiations are in process and a 
repayment schedule under consideration, the government's failure to 
pay has drastically affected some businesses, leading to layoffs and 
shutdowns, with some foreign businesses leaving the country 
permanently rather than wait for payment. 


Last year was difficult for Cameroon. The government seems to have 
faced the need to retrench and has taken initial steps to 
restructure the economy. Plans call for a reduction of the budget 
deficit year by year, primarily through reduced public spending. 

The government is making efforts to increase revenues by improving 
tax and customs collections and by imposing higher taxes on luxuries 
and items of high consumption like gasoline and beverages. The oil 
industry has not engaged in exploration or development in the past 2 
years, however. Failing new discoveries, current petroleum reserves 
will be depleted by the mid 1990s. At this point, there is no 
developed replacement source for revenue. 


IMPLICATIONS FOR THE UNITED STATES 


The current administration emphasizes a liberal economy, open to all 
investors. During his trips to the United States and Europe, 
President Biya has often repeated his wish to diversify Cameroon's 
source of supply and trading partners. Given this official openness 
as well as a developing economy with many needs, there are 
opportunities for U.S. exports and investments. However, there are 
several challenges confronting the American exporter to Cameroon. 
First, he must develop a high profile for his products and services, 
and specifically make the case that he has a better alternative to 
the well-known, probably French, import already commanding a high 
market share. Additionally, parts and service must be provided as a 
part of the after-sales package. (The Japanese, in the recent 
capturing of the vehicle market here, have done well on these 
counts, partially using French agents and distributors already 
established in the market.) Finally, financing will be an important 
component for a marketing strategy for Cameroon. Due to the decline 
in the value of the dollar, American exporters can be more 


competitive in Cameroonian markets than they have been in several 
years, 


Some of the better sales opportunities lie in areas emphasized in 
Cameroon's Sixth Development Plan. Given the stress on continuing 
development of agriculture and the American competitive in that 
sector, supplies and equipment for agribusiness and the forestry 
sector should sell well. There is a need for communications 
equipment, and electronics and business machines. American 
accounting, software, and construction firms have established 
offices in Cameroon and are meeting with some success. 
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The American business community has expanded markedly since the late 
1970s. Although the U.S. investment presence is dominated by oil, 
software, construction and banking, there are some 100 American 
firms present in Cameroon. Trade and investment missions to and 
from the United States have investigated investment possibilities. 


Joint ventures are the preferred method of foreign establishment in 
Cameroon, but all proposals are considered. Development of the 
country's natural resources apart from agriculture is highlighted in 
long range planning. Projects still in the conception stage which 
would require significant foreign participation include those to 
utilize natural gas, iron ore, and bauxite reserves, 
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